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Editorial 
We offer our readers our best wishes for a useful, prosperous and 
happy New Year. As last month we ran over the various ways which 
in general make the outlook of great interest there is no more to sa 
here on that matter than this: There was never a time in Britis 
library history more full of hopeful possibilities. Libraries of all 
have taken root in this country in such manner that none of 
oe congeinn agencies so-called—wireless, the cinema, the motor 
car and the migratory habits of modern people—is likely to shake 
them seriously. With this growing certainty there grows also a sense 
of mutual effort, help and responsibility. Hardly a librarian to-day 
lives unto himself or even unto his town alone; he recognises, 
vaguely it may be but certainly, that he is or ought to be part of a 
national service. * * 


At the risk of superfluity we refer once more to the immense 
need of professional library organization if we are to make the progress 
that we deem to be possible. We are not going too far if we say 
that in a real sense the opportunity of 1929 lies in the hands of the 
Association of Assistant Librarians to make or to retard the fashioning 
of the Library Association into real representativeness. There was a 
time when the separate, independent society for assistants was desirable, 
even necessary, and the L.A.A.—as it then was—energised much of 
the movement in this country for the recognition of library workers 
in the matters of education, professional training, hours of work, 
and the etiquette of the calling. No one with a grain of justice or 
commonsense would fail to recognise the consistent influence and 
remarkable achievement of the Association. The need for it in its 
separate State has now passed: assistants call themselves librarians, 
and are recognised as such, and if they value the future they must 
come into the Association of Librarians. In what other profession 
is there an Association of Assistants ? In Architecture, Art, Account- 
ancy, Engineering, Medicine—is there any such thing? We believe 
a plan of union is possible in which everything that assistant librarians 
rightly value can be retained and our larger purposes be served as well. 


* * * * 


The change in the conditions under which the Library Associa- 
tion Diploma can be won is somewhat drastic and is welcome. A 
Student who has passed the six seétional examinations and has the 
necessary language qualification—one classical and one modern 
language—may now receive the diploma. The thesis is dropped, 
except for such students as desire a Diploma with Honours. To 
bring this about all past diplomates have been awarded—or are to 
be awarded—Diplomas with Honours. A difficulty arises in our 
minds when we remember that in the examination sections it is possible 
to obtain honours, merit or a pass in any subject. This must be adjusted 
as it is manifestly unfair that a candidate who merely passes in all 
subjects and then undertakes a thesis successfully should be bracketed 
equal with one who has received honours in three or four seétions. 

Ireland needs a lib organization, and in knowledge of that 
we welcome the All-Ireland Library Association which came into 
being at Dublin on O&ober 28th. But we do not gather that it is a 
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branch of the Library Association, and it is deplorable if it is not to be. 
There is not room in the four small countries in which we dwell for 
the dissipation of energy that so many small library societies involve. 
An association of librarians which is separate from the Library 
Association is merely a focus of disunion as far as general library 
Progress is concerned. As we wish our Irish colleagues nothing 

ut good we hope that they will give earnest consideration to this 
matter. We also hope that our Scottish friends will not be so selfish 
as to refuse to become part of the Library Association, for the L.A. 
is not English—it is imperial. 


*x * 


The interest of libraries in Broadcasting is a real one. On several 
occasions of late librarians have given wireless talks, amongst them 
being simultaneous broadcasts (/.¢., broadcasts to all Stations) by 
Mr. Guy W. Keeling, the Secretary of the Library Association, on 
the public library movement in general, by Miss A. S. Cooke, the 
Kent librarian, on books in rural areas, and this month there has been 
one by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers describing library work to children 
as it is carried out at Croydon. It is seen, therefore, that the B.B.C. 
recognizes the importance of the library in the scheme of things. 


* 


The B.B.C., however, wants the co-operation of libraries. In 
the first place the general programme of talks refers its users to “ the 
local — library ” for the books it recommends. It is, therefore, 
desirable that this programme should be in the hands of librarians. 
It is free and librarians are invited to help the cause of Broadcast 
Adult Education by aéting as distributors of this programme. About 
150 libraries do this already ; we think all should do it. What applies 
to the general programme applies also to the — syllabuses of the 
courses—usually of four to six le€tures—issued by the B.B.C. These 
are by authorities and contain book suggestions and bibliographies ; 
and again, in these the user is referred to the libraries in town and 
country. It isa wonderful opportunity for libraries and it would be 
tragic if librarians failed to recognise it. 

* * * 


The new edition of The Encyclopaedia Britannica, which is to appear 
shortly, is a matter of concern to all librarians. It is in the hands of 
eminent editors, and it seems that the great tradition of the work will 
be maintained. We are glad to know that a special library edition, 
not on India paper, is to be available. On the other hand, we are 
thoroughly dissatisfied with a method which makes wastepaper of a 
great book every few years, seeing that each new edition must be 
bought, and the valuable work in earlier editions thrown away. We 
are more and more inclined to the opinion that the physical form of 
the Britannica is wrong. An encyclopaedia on this scale should resemble 
Nelson’s Loose Leaf Encyclopaedia. \t should be possible to reprint 
parts as they become obsolete or require change, and to insert them 
without dislocating or rendering necessary a reprinting of the whole 
work. It is a wonder some British genius has not thought of this 


before. | 
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What is an American Library Like 
By Dr. G. E. Wire, 


Librarian, Worcester County Law Library, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


We are not here concerned with the largest types of buildings costing 
from half-a-million to a million dollars a more to build and equip, 
with their hundreds and thousands of books and millions of circula- 
tion, and staffs of a hundred persons or more. They are outside our 
consideration, although in all fairness it must be said that they are 
more visited, more copied and described than the smaller libraries 
in many cases. 

Our compaét, snugly-built libraries of the northern states, with 
their generous supply of steam radiating surface, are at one extreme 
of architecture. At the other extreme are the cement, concrete and 
Stucco libraries of the south-west and southern California, built to 
keep cool. These are one story as far as possible, flung out over the 
space, with a garden, patio or court in the centre, at rear or on one 
side, where you may take your book and read beside a fountain, under 
a pepper tree. Walls are thick, windows are fitted with awnings 
and every provision is made to insure coolness and comfort. 

The library building material most used is some colour of brick 
with or without stone trimmings. In New England, where field 
stones are more plentiful than they are really needed, they are some- 
times used for the smaller buildings and cut stone is used for the 
larger and more pretentious buildings. In the Adirondack region of 
New York, in some parts of Michigan and Wisconsin, where lumber 
is plentiful and cheap, wood will be used. 

The unit is, of course, the one-room library serving all classes of 
readers and having all of its resources at first hand. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, with a learned, skilful and sympathetic librarian, this is 
a combination capable of rendering the highest type of library service. 
I visited one town library of this type west of this city, small library, 
and a small town. As you entered on your right hand were a few one- 
tory steel racks, all open to the public, and a simple charging system. 
On your left hand was the reading and reference room with a big 
fire-place at one end, comfortable chairs around the room, a big 
round table in the centre loaded with local history books and photo- 
graphs, and all presided over by the librarian, whose reputation extends 

yond the borders of her own town and even her own State. 

I always remember a library in northern Indiana which I finished 
reorganizing, the work having been begun by someone else. This 
was a one-room building ; it really had been built for a library associa- 
tion which developed into a free public library, as is often the case. 

Bookshelves were all around the room and we added some in 
the back room, plenty of windows, steam heated by radiators under 
the windows. All our libraries evolute from this type by simply 
addition, first of more space on one floor and then by addition of 
different floors. By running side walls back you secure additional 
room for your staff and keep your stack in the centre. If you have a 
basement there may be located the children’s room with outside 
entrance, and also the newspaper room. Another floor or floors will 
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give you a lecture hall or halls, museum rooms, music rooms, and 
reference and special reading rooms for special classes of readers, a 
third story for classes of literature like American Poetry, Greek Art 
and “ Science.” 

Building on to our primitive room is but a matter of money, 
brains and technique. The delivery desk is pushed back and some 
kind of a central hall or rotunda is provided for the increased patronage 
of the larger library. The side walls are extended to the rear on each 
side of the stack, or else the stack is carried to the rear. It simply 
means more and more room, more Staff to attend to more people, 
that’s all. There must be added cataloguing and order rooms, a room 
for card catalogue, station rooms, reference, newspaper, art rooms, 
rooms for special collec&tions—open shelf rooms and all that. 

As near as I can find out our library buildings, large and small, 
are some form of modified Renaissance, and as you all know this 
covers a multitude of variations. Our smaller libraries have evolved 
a type of their own, especially the Carnegie buildings, and are easily 
recognised as one sees them. They might be called a form of Georgian 
architecture which came over in 1600 and 1700, seen in our churches 
and larger houses. It is better known to us as Colonial, and hag of 
late years become quite the thing for houses and smaller public build- 
ings usually of brick with stone trimmings. 

Another of our town libraries is a good example for any part of 
this country. The town is quite large, has some 5,819 population 
and only one manufaéturing plant, the rest is all farming and residential 
property. The town centre stretches for two miles along a wide tree- 
shaded street on the top of a broad ridge, and the centre is at the 
highest point of land betore you descend to the east. It has a charming 
prospect to the east, and this prospeé& must be quite English but for 
one thing—nearby is the town church, dating from the late seventeen- 
seventies, above the Common or Green, a good example of our 
Colonial type of wooden church. 

The library, a gift to the town, is two stories in height, built of 
yellow brick, and of late years has been favoured with an addition 
at the rear which provides on one side for a special colleétion of books, 
in the middle for an extension of stack room, and on the remaining 
side has a most pleasing children’s room with an outside entrance. 
This library is _ some three days in the week in the afternoon 
and evening and has a staff of some three people in all. On the second 
floor is a Directors’ room at head of the stairs and smaller rooms for 
library purposes, and the remainder of space is devoted to a leéture 
hall seating some 150 or 200 people. This is also used as a museum 
by the local history society. One of our smaller library associations 
held an interesting meeting there on a delightful O&ober day in 1926. 
I wish you could have been present and noted the deep interest, owing 
to the New England conscience, which these small town librarians 
showed in their work, especially selection of the right books and the 
right ways and means for reaching the most people in their towns. 
Needless to say they were all women, mostly at least middle-aged. 

A similar library in a smaller town, only 2,678 population, entirely 
residential, circulated 20,000 volumes. This one has a larger staff and 
is open more hours in the week, that is 2—s and 7—9 three days a 
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week, and has three branches and a central staff of four people. Number 
of volumes is 45,118. 

The next variant of the one-room library is that of a stack room 
in the rear and the front divided into a room on one side for adults, 
reading and reference room, and on the other side a children’s room. 

This may be open, or may have low railings or glazed partitions, 
so that these rooms can easily be supervised from the charging desk. 
One of the fs things Mr. Dewey impresed upon us in thove good 
old days at the Columbia School of Library Economy in 1888-1890 
by the smallest amount of help possible. librarian must do a lot 
of things and she must be indbod, ant hindered, by architeture. You 
will notice the sHE, for over 75 per cent. of our librarians are women. 

As before noted, from this the library grows by added floors 
and depth of library, more rooms for the public, more rooms for the 
Staff and we trust added efficiency with all this. We are liable to forget 
that the book and the reader is the ideal combination, what the library 
exists for and its only hope for existence. 

Now as to fittings and furniture. As before noted we are a 
co-operative crowd all round. You see it everywhere you go if you 
have time to see things and know where to look for them. Our list 
of societies, county, State and national, is simply incomprehensible. 
Aside from the labour unions, all sorts and conditions of trade and 
industry have their associations, as before noted, county, state and 
national. 

As noted, the fittings and furniture are rally standardized 
and of wood—usually oak. One of our town libraries, in the richest 
town in the country which refuses to be a of Boston, has its 
woodwork of white mahogany. Just to be different, that’s all. Of 
course, the furniture for the children’s room is of suitable height. 
generally two heights of tables and chairs for them. In our s 
and cheapest libraries the finish is generally pine, but may be chestnut 
or ash, and the shelves are of the same wood. In this type, floor cases 
are generally wooden and pine at that, although maple may be used. 

Maple is generally used for flooring both in private and in public 
where it is not to be covered. In larger buildings floors may be of 
terrazo, tile, brick or marble. But more and more we are coming to 
battleship linoleum for floor coverings, or else some form of cork 
or rubber tiling, which is practically noiseless and can be cleaned and 
kept clean. Wood floors cannot be cleaned or kept clean and are 
best covered with battleship linoleum well cemented and nailed down. 

Our card catalogue cases are uniformly made for the P sized 
cards, 7} x 5 cm., and these cards are used all over the country. The 
Library of Congress cards are of this size and most libraries use the L.C. 
cards. This materially cheapens the cost of cataloguing and in faé 
many of our smaller libraries could not well exist nowadays without 
the Library of Congress cards. Of course, the Decimal Classification 
is the one used and our readers become accustomed to its groupings 
if they do not use the numbers. Numbers are, of course, omi 
from fiction and juvenile seétions and in some instances from biography 
So. Numbers are gilded or lettered on back with white or 
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Our charging systems are by book card. Brown or Newark 
systems are used all over the country. The smaller libraries have no 
trouble about speed in charging or discharging under these systems. 

Our own town, Worcester, is badly handicapped, as are some of 
your English libraries, by an outgrown, out of pa library building. 
We still have hopes of a building more adequate for the work, and of 
size commensurate with the size of the library and size of the city. 
Our Worcester Public Library, in the December, 1927, American 
Library Association Bulletin, is ranked among the larger libraries, 
and has three branches. Our nearest city neighbour to the west is the 
a Library which boasts a Carnegie building and several 
branches. There is a well-planned library building in Nashua, New 
Hampshire, a big cotton mill town. It could not be built now for half- 
a-million dollars. Its cost was some $260,000.00. This library was 
planned by a woman, and is still administered by the same woman. 
The only men are the two engineers and janitor, and some high school 
boys. The latter work after school hours as pages, nothing else or 
more. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

May the best of wishes for the New Year be fulfilled for you, 
my friend. I don’t see why they shouldn’t, for the year promises 
well. As, however, I was discharged from the editorial staff of Old 
Moore during its second year of publication (on account of old age) 
I have never developed the faculty of prophecy. Let me then deal 
with what ought to be done rather than with what w»// happen. 
(Incidentally even Moore dare not foretell the results of next L.A. 
Council Election: were it not illegal we should organise a Coupon 
Forecast Competition in aid of missionary work—on behalf of the 
movement.) 

The first and obvious and essential task of every librarian is that of 

ENROLLING New MEMBERS 

for the L.A. Each of us has at least three opportunities of advancing 
the cause—if not four. The fourth is, of course, for those who are 
not already members to become so without delay. The others are— 
to secure local non-professional members, to persuade our professional 
colleagues and staffs, and to throw our weight into the general 
campaign. 
I put this task first—as I believe the L.A. Council is putting it 
first—because it is at the foundation of future library progress for 
many reasons. Financial considerations are not important for their 
own sake but only because of the work which needs to be done and 
needs to be financed. The Association has shown its confidence 
that membership will be increased because it has so reduced sub- 
scriptions that without a big increase in membership its income will 
fall below the minimum essential to adequate funétioning. Those who 
don’t help to secure more subscription revenue are deliberately letting 
the Association down. 

But they will not only let the Association down, they themselves 
will suffer. Putting the matter on a purely selfish basis—the more 
important an Association becomes, the more it is recognised by other 
bodies and by the general public, the more will the abstainer find 


: 
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himself out in the cold. I expeét that there are a good many men in 
England to-day who are rather sorry they have ignored the Associa- 
tion in years gone by—some, indeed, who would now be 
ON THE REGISTER 

had they joined when they might well have done so. It is a pity, but 
the inevitable result of development. Investors who buy shares when 
they are first issued make more than those who wait until a company 
has proved itself. The moral, however, is that the L.A. Company 
is still on the upgrade and it behoves all wise men to come in without 
further delay. 

We have all met estimable men who for some reason or other 
haven’t joined—because they didn’t like the office boy’s necktie, 
or disagreed with the opinions of this or that one of the powers that 
were, because the L.A. was doing this or (more often) not doing that. 
We have even heard of those who (like the man in the story) wanted 


to make a New Het oF THEIR Own. 

Well, the time for that is past. I am tempted to repeat a very old story— 
and succumb. A high-minded member of a manufacturers’ associa- 
tion disagreed, on ethical grounds, with one of the association’s 
resolutions and he went to his minister for guidance. “I think this 
is wrong. Ought I not to resign?” ‘ Resign, my friend!” said 
the clergyman. “ Why, if all of us who thought that the others were 
wrong were to resign there would be no church at all.” The point 
is, however, that those who remain outside a movement have no 
influence upon it at all, especially in view of the fact that the Associa- 
tion needs the help, and the disagreements, of all engaged in our work. 
We could mention quite a few able men who ought to be ashamed 
of themselves for withdrawing their support, for standing outside 
the arena and grumbling. 

Then, every librarian has the personal duty of persuading local 
interest to express itself in this tangible way. There must be, in every 
town, members of committees and of the general public sufficiently 
keen to seek enrolment if only they are told that they can join. Let 
it be remembered that every local member who becomes actively 
concerned with national library progress becomes also a valuable 
ally in local development. 

Then if we have more members we must have 

More MEETINGS. 
People who belong to a society of any kind like to have some tangible 
return. A quarterly—or even monthly—magazine is not enough. 
They need to feel that they belong to a band of people with a common 
aim, and to feel this they need to meet the others frequently. The 
history of branch associations has not been too inspiring of late years. 
Branch affairs, local interest, must be Stimulated in the near future. 
Now that the door is open conferences also must be used for recruiting 
purposes, and if additional non-London meetings—Whitsun, Easter, 
week-end, conferences—can be arranged and utilised to arouse and 
recruit local interest, much will be achieved. 

As I haven’t left room or time to tell of all the other desirable 
1929 developments I must leave them to your imagination. 

Yours as ever, ARISTONYMOUS. 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
“Lerrers oN Our Arrairs.”—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor 
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Personal News 


r. F. J., Portsmouth Public Libraries (six L.A. Certificates) 
to be Borough Librarian, Folkestone. £250-£325. 


Preston, W. P., appointed Librarian, Public Library, Hinckley, 
Leicest: rshire. Member of the N.A.L.G.O. Formerly Assistant, 
Public Libraries, Tottenhar-.. 


Library Topics 

The Reader’s Index for November-December, 1928, issued from 
the Croydon Public Libraries, is below the standard that one 
expeéts from Croydon. The annotator has run riot among the 
list of additions to the libraries and some of his notes are puerile in 
the lack of information that they convey. 


We shall not be present to judge of the quality of the leétures 
arranged this winter by the Fulham Public Libraries. Mr. Walker 
has taken good care that nobody shall point the finger of scorn at their 
quantity. He has prepared a programme of eighty on —— 
every subje& from Monastic London to the British Navy. ose of 
us who have our hands perpetually full of books can only wonder 
how on earth he finds time for them. 


Hackney’s conneétion with the great ones of the land is getting 
to be proverbial. The foundation stone of its Central Library was 
laid by H.R.H. Princess Christian in 1907 and the building was 
formally opened for public use in 1908 by T.R.H. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, our present King and Queen. Now, twenty years 
later, the Inaugural Lecture of their winter’s course is given by the 
Commercial Manager of the Port of London Authority, and is pre- 
sided over by the Lord Mayor of London, accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress, and the Sheriffs and their Ladies, in state ! 


Watford’s new Public Library, Hem Road, the culmina- 
tion of seventeen years of effort, and ereéted at a cost of about £20,000, 
was formally opened on December 12th by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, 
G.B.E., K.C.B. In every way the town has secured a spiendid home 
for its Library. The Carnegie Trust contributed a grant of over 


£5,000 towards the cost of building. 


Provided satisfactory arrangements can be concluded, the annual 
conference of the American Library Association will be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., during the week of May 13th. 


As an attempt to secure the retention of juvenile borrowers on 
the terminat.on of their school career, the City Librarian of Leeds 
has circularised an open letter to parents, bringing to their attention 
the advisability of their boy continuing his education by contaé with 
books provided by the public library service. The letter is to be 
given to the school-leaving boy by the Head Teacher of each elemen- 


tary school in Leeds. 
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Mr. W. Lillie has recently arranged another delightful art display 
at Middlesborough Central Library, one ot the efforts being made to 
foster the artistic taste of the town pending the establishment of a 

ublic art gallery. In this case the piétures are all water-colours by 

rt. Rowland Hill, of Hinderwell, whose sketches of Cleveland are 
well known over a wide area and whose talks to rotary clubs and 
similar organisations have excited much comment. 


Reports 


CarpiFF Public Libraries.—Summary of the work of the Libraries 
for the year ending March 31$t, 1928. Population, 225,700. Chief 
Librarian, Harry Farr. 

In his summary of the past year’s work Mr. Farr presents us with some inter- 
esting faéts. For the first time in the existence of Libraries the total issues 
exceeded two millions. This represents a use of 8.8 vols. per head of tion. 
The Central Library issued 553,586, Branch Libraries 800,933, Chi *s Halls 
112,329, and the School Libraries 538,343 volumes. Close on a million books 
were issued to children. The figures are roughly 90,000 more than last year. The 
use of books on “ open” shelves in the Reference Library are not included in the 
above and are eStimated at 150,000. Borrowers at the Central Lib number 
15,123 and at the Branches 33,466. A new Branch was in April and is 
doing excellent work. Visits of school classes to the Chi ’s Halls where lessons 
are given are much appreciated. The Illustration collection is in con$tant demand. 


DaruNGron Public Library and Museum.—43rd Annual Report, 
1928. Population, 66,000. Librarian and Curator, Frank Dallimore, 
F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 32,519; Reference, 13,390; School 
Libraries, 3,346. Additions, 4,495. Withdrawals, 1,842. Issues : 
Lending, 283,179; Reference, 65,102; School Libraries, 48,745. 
Borrowers, 11,458. 

A definite step has been taken towards extending the accommodation and 
thus diminishing congestion which has prevailed so long. The Council has 
ided to ereé& an extension on land adioining the Library. It is hoped that the 
work will be put in hand immediately. The sixth year of the Museum’s aétivities 
has been ondied by two important exhibitions, which attraéted 5,563 visitors, 
and the addition of a large number of valuable donations. The total attendance 

at the Museum during the year was 55,218. 


Gitsrrap Public Library, Newark-on-Trent.—45th Report of the 
Library Committee for the year ending March 31St, 1928. — 
tion, 16,957. Librarian and Curator, Arthur Smith, M.L.A. te, 
2.11d. Income, £680. Stock: Lending, 10,424; Reference, 
3,431. Additions, 975. Withdrawals, 631. Issues: Lending, 
45,902; Children’s Library, 14,262; Reference, 28,436; Open 
Shelves, 25,000. Borrowers, 3,055. 

As a result of the amount available for the book fund being raised by a grant 
from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the number of additions has increased 
considerably the issues have been greater than ever before. The t was 
spread over the years 1926-28 and the much-needed reconditioning Stock is 
now well in . A profit of £10 was made on book-marks. An inter-library 
loaning scheme has been organised between Newark and two neighbouring towns 
wit goed canette. An important item of the scheme is the building up of a union 
ca’ gue. 
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Carnecig Untrep Kincpom Trust.—County Libraries in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Report, 1927-28. 

From a perusal of the above Report one cannot fail to see that the County 
Library service is now a really important fa¢tor in the social and educational develop- 
ment of the less populous distriéts of the country, and its rapid growth illustrates 
how vitally necessary such a service is. Provision is now made for serving upwards 
of 12 million people with books and this is carried out through 15,000 local centres, 
roughly averaging 8co people to a centre. 

One of the chief events of a very busy year was, undoubtedly, the official 
—— of County Libraries as a se&tion of the Library Association. with 2 
Standing Committee of their own and two seats on the Council. By the end of 
July last 52 County Librarians had joined the Association and 23 counties become 
institutional members. 

The adoption of a distin&tive sign, of which this Report contains a fine ccloured 
reproduétion, is another outstanding event. Almost every Authority has agreed 
to exhibit the sign and it wil! also be used by them on Stationery. The Trustees 
are bearing the cost of the sign (about £4,000) and the Authorities are putting them 
into position. 

Various forms of co-operation between County Libraries and other local 
authorities have been adopted. Small municipal libraries combine with the County 
Library and in this way effe& considerable economies and at the same time achieve 
increased efficiency. Schemes for the !oaning of Ppa books from larger niunicipal 
libraries to readers in neighbouring distriés are also widely used. 

Steady improvement is reported in the Standard of headquarters accommoda- 
tion. Many counties have now splendidly-equipped buildings of their own. 

The Report contains a number of comparative Statistical tables and also some 
highly interesting and instru&ive illustrations. 


WesrMinster Public Libraries.—Report for the year 1927-1928. 
Population, 141,317. Rate, o.s9d. Income, £22,546. Stock: 
Lending, 105,229; Reference, 39,115. Additions: Lending, 
7,761; Reference, 1,579. Withdrawals, 2,628. Issues: Lending, 
$87,278; Reference, 183,790, (open shelves) 77,500. Borrowers, 
21,166. 

The Committee record with deepest regret the passing of Mr. Frank Pacey, 
who was their first Librarian and who had served them their predecessors so 
faithfully for nearly 37 years. The process of general re-organization of the 
Libraries is rapidly approaching completion. The new St. Martin’s Library is 
nearly ready for opening, after which the re-modelling of the important Buckingham 
Palace Road Library will be carried out. The addition of new books during the 
year was icularly heavy, due to the special purchases designed for the new 
Reference Library, as the old Reference department was dispersed when the building 
was closed. 


WicGan Public Libraries—soth Annual Report. Population, 91,200. 
Chief Librarian, Arthur J. Hawkes, F.S.A. Stock: Lending, 
19,818; Juvenile, 2,087; Reference, 73,384; Branches, 7,512. 
Additions, 3,154. Withdrawals, 2,505. Issues: Lending, 104,507 ; 
Juvenile, 23,134; Reference, 37,914; Branches, 56,790; Blind 
Readers, 408. Borrowers, 8,594. 

In the above Report comparisons are made for the period covered by the 
48th, 49th and soth Annual Reports. The 49th Report was never printed. The 
fi show a remarkable increase in the use of the Libraries. The work done in 
the Reference department is one of the most gratifyimg features, and at times the 
accommodation there is taxed to its utmost. collection of county, town, 
and trade direétories, which now numbers 122, is one of the largest of its kind and 
is im constant use. The Library continues to be responsible for the circulation of 
Braille periodicals to blind readers, and maintains a small reference colleétion in 
Braille at one of the Branches. 
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A Book-Seleétion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
018.3 Book auction catalogues. 


Boox-Auction Recorps. A Priced and Annotated Quarterly Record 
of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin Book-Auctions. 
Vol. 25, Part 4. 8vo, wrappers. London, Henry Stevens, Son 
and Stiles, Dec., 1928. 30s. per annum. 

Contains 3,434 records, July-August, 1928, announcement of the Second 
General Index to B.A.R. and of the Publication of Mr. H. N. Stevens’s new work, 
“ The First Delineation of the New World and the first use of the name America.” 
It completes the records of 18,583 items for the year and indexes the whole. 


025.2 Acquisition of books. 

Wrintericn (John T.) A Primer of Book Collecting. Edited by 
Raymond Dean. 8vo, cloth, pp. 190. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A book for all those who are constitutionally incapable of passing a second - 
hand bookshop without staying to turn over the stock and who live e-7e 
the hope of coming across something really good in the twopenny box. For 
people the writer has expounded the art of running to earth the coveted volumes 
Dith the minimum loss of time and money. The fest part of the book deals with 
the “ Quarry ”’ and inStruéts the tyro in the lore of first editions and rare books, 
while the second, devoted to the chase, tells him how to set about his quest. The 
language of the book is free from technicalities and the writer does not presuppose 
any previous experience in the reader. 

028.5 Juvenile reading. 

CuILpren’s SHort Story INDEX FoR SpectaL Compiled 
by D. A. Wurzburg. Useful Reference Series, No. 36. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 116. Boston, Faxon, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A guide which has already proved invaluable for its useful and comprehensive 
list of Christmas Stories for abies. The first part of the Index, a subjeé arrange- 
ment by holiday, is rather disappointing to the Children’s Librarian in England. 
The book hails from America, and allowances we have made for Dewey we make 
again, for preferential treatment, quite naturally we allow, is given to American 
festivals, while some of our most important national celebrations, such as Empire 
Day, have been omitted. The second part of the Index is an alphabetical list of 
titles with reference to the holiday under which the Story is to be found. The 
bibliography includes all the sources from which the Stories have been seleéted. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

301 Sociology : theory. 

Casson (Herbert N.) Creative Thinkers: The Efficient Few who 
cause Progress and Prosperity. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 170. London, 
“ Efficiency Magazine,” 1928. §s. net. 
An explanation of the rise and fall of business firms and nations. 

351.02 Outlines of Central Government. 

CuarkE (John J.) Outlines of Central Government, including the 
Judicial System of England. Third edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. X., 252. London, Pitman, 1928. 


q 
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396.042 Woman's position and treatment. 

Srracuey (Ray) “ The Cause.” A Short History of the Women’s 
Movement in Great Britain. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 
428. London, Bell, 1928. 15s. net. 

Describes the changes which have taken place in the position of women in 
England during the last seventy years and gives an account of the many hardsh: 
which were endured by the early pioneers of the Suffragette movement. An 
ntereSting feature of the book is the inclusion of an essay, hitherto unpublished, 
on the position of women, written by Florence Nightingale in 1852. 

398.2 Folklore + 220.3982 Bible Folklore. 

Meyounas (Joseph) Bible Tales in Arab Folk-Lore. Translated from 
the Hebrew by Viétor N. Levi. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 240. London, 
Knopf, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A colleéion of stories related by itinerant teachers, bazaar singers, Hadji and 
other picturesque persons. They throw a most interesting light on many passages 
in the Bible which, by their local allusions, are almost without meaning to a 
European. Many quaint Oriental customs and beliefs are explained and the book 
should prove of interest both to the Student of the Bible and to all those who love 
the curious and unusual. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
598.12 Snakes. 


Dowserr (J. Morewood) Snake Life Simply Told. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, pp. viii., 64. ndon, Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
629.2 Motor vebicles. 
Brown (E. T.) The New Ford Car. Illus. 8vo, cloth, pp. 142. 
London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1928. 2s. 6d. net. 


658 Business methods. 
RirrENBEeRG (Max) Mail-Order Made Easy. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 188. 
London, “ Efficiency Magazine,” 1928. 5s. net. 
The title of this book is sufficient description in itself. It is a guide to those 
who — a their business by securing a market which is nation wide 
instead 


FINE AND RECREATIVE ARTS. 


724.1456 Renaissance Architecture: Rome. 

Greenwoop (W. E.) The Villa Madama Rome. Illustrated. to, 
cloth, Pp. viii., 76. 12 plates. London, Tiranti, 1928. 63s. 

A profusely illustrated volume describing one of the most celebrated Renais- 
sance buildings. The many pho drawings give an excellent idea of 
the original beauty of the Villa. 

738 China. 

Hopcson (Mrs. Willoughby) How to Identify Old China. Illus. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 184. London, Jenkins, Revised and enlarged 
edition, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A small standard work containing descriptions devoid of technical difficulties, 
and illustrations of the most ordinary as well as of rare and uncommon specimens. 


743 Art anatomy. . 
Nosie (Edwin) Animal Drawing and Anatomy. With a Preface 
by Frank Brangwyn. Illus. Medium 8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 106. 


London, Batsford, 1928. 10s. 6d. net. 
Studies in successful delineation of living birds and animals. 


J 
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791.8 Bull-fighting. 

Dowsett (J. Morewood) The Spanish Bull Ring. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, pp. xii., 52. London, Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 
1928. 38. 6d. net. 

Some account of the Spanish Bull Fight from its earliest history and to-day. 

Contains a glossary of technical terms. 

793.74 Mathematical games. 

Couttns (A. Frederick) Fun with Figures. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvi., 254. London, Appleton, 1928. 6s. net. 

A variety of games and amusements based upon the use of arithmetic. 


799.275997 Hunting Tigers, etc. Carnivora. 
Baxer (E. C. Stuart) Mishi the Man-Eater, and other Tales of Big 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 222. London, 
Witherby, 1928. 10s. 6d. net. 
ting reminiscences of fifteen years spent in one of the wildest and most 
out-of-the-way places in India, the North Cachar Hills. 


LITERATURE. 


820.9 History of English Literature. 

Man y (John Matthews) and Rickert (Edith) Contemporary British 
Literature. Outlines for Study. Indexes. Bibliographies. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 345. London, Harrap, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Part I. of this new edition of a highly successful text-book consists of an outline 
of the main types and schools of writing in contemporary British literature, together 
with brief reading lists. There are three new indexes and several other additional 
features which add to the value of the book. 


831.22 German poetry : Gudrun. 

Guprun, done into English by Margaret Armour. Illus. 8Vvo, cloth, 
pp. xiii., 216. London, Dent, 1928. 8s. 6d. net. 

A translation into prose of the mediaeval poem, based on a legend which is 

&ill preserved in Scandinavian folk-lore. 

832.62 German drama: Goethe. 

SraweE.t (F. Melian) and Dickinson (G. Lowes) Goethe and Faust. 
An Interpretation, with Passages newly translated into English 
Verse. Two portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 292. London, 
Bell, 1928. 15s. net. 

A f th test of all the many versions of the Faust legends. The 

attempt is made to show how it reflects the development of the poet during the life- 

time that he spent at work on his masterpiece. By way of illustration, the authors 
have included sele&tions from their own hitherto uapublehed version of the play. 

843.91 French fiction: Proust. 

Beui (Clive) Proust. 8vo, cloth, pp. 88. London, Hogarth Press, 
1928. §5s. net. 

A aia book which discusses and elucidates some of those peculiarities 
of style and expression which, while they give an added charm to the initiated, are 
apt to baffle the general reader. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 
914.2 England. 
Srevens (F. L.) Through Merrie England : the pageantry and weeey 
of the village and the town. Illustrated by Francis D. Bedford. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 214. London, Warne, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
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915.5 Persia. 

Norpen (Hermann) Under Persian Skies. Illustrated. Map. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. 246. London, Witherby, 1928. 16s. net. 
A record of travel by the old caravan routes of WeStern Persia. 


SAcKVILLE-West (V.) Twelve Days. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


pp- 144. London, Hogarth Press, 1928. tos. 6d. net. 
_An account of a journey across the Bakhtiari Mountains in South-westera 


915.7 Siberia. 

Noste (Algernon) Siberian Days : An Engineer’s Record of Travel 
and Adventure in the Wilds of Siberia. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 224. London, Witherby, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 

A mining engineer’s experiences while at work in the wilds of Siberia. The 
author has made two expeditions into Eastern Siberia in search of gold and was 
concerned in the opening up of the rt and coal mines of the Steppe distri. 
His experiences, which took = in years immediately preceding the Great 
War, are well and vividly narrated 


916.26 Egyptian Sudan. 

“AssHER, Ben,” a Nomad in the South Sudan. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. 296. London, Witherby, 1928. 16s. net. 
A Political Officer’s travels among the Gaweir Nuers. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


923.2 Statesmen and politicians, ete. 

Guapstone (Rt. Hon. The Viscount) After Thirty Years. Illus. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. ix., 457. London, Macmillan, 1928. 21s. net. 

Lord Morley’s great book on Mr. Gladstone was a comprehensive exposition 
podocged  m life. It is now thirty years since Mr. Gladstone died. and in the first 
book his son has pictured his father as he was to his family and intimate 
i ds, con of the chapters dealing with matters omitted or briefly mentioned by 
Lord Morley. Part II. is political, while Part III. is devoted entirely to the con- 
sideration of Queen Viétoria’s published letters and records so far as they concern 


Mr. Gladstone. 
928.2391 Biography of literature : 20th century. 
Braysrooxe (Patrick) Some Aspects of H. G. Wells. Portrait. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 170. London, Daniel, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
A sympathetic study of the many aspeéts of Wells. He is dealt with in the 
several roles that he has played, novelist, —_ theologian and ‘eaiiaiante and 
his importance in the world of letters is more or justly estimated 


HISTORY. 


942.055 Elizabeth, Queen of England. 
Srracuey (Lytton) Elizabeth and Essex: A Tragic History. Illus. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Chatto and Windus, 1928. 15s. net. 
Mr. Strachey has already taken one of England’s queens and made of her a 
living woman. What he did for Victoria he has done with Elizabeth and his success 
must be reckoned greater in that he has this time had to cope with material which, 
compared with that at his disposal for the life of Vitoria, is remarkably scanty. 
Despite this he has given us a picture of Elizabeth admirable both for the light 
that it throws on the woman and on the life and thought of the years in which she 
rei In addition to this he has achieved a piece of fine writing which adds 


much to the value of the book. ‘The describing the death of Elizabeth is 
one that will certainly take its place as one of the finest examples of modern English 


prose. 
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FICTION. 


BeaDLeE (Charles) The Esquimau of Montparnasse. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
pp- 224. London, Hamilton, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. : : 
A terrible warning to all those who go to Paris with the firm convi&ion that 

it is a gay city and an iron determination to miss none of its gaicty. The Esquimau 

is a genuine Bohemian who airs his diagu® with such folk through the length of a 

really clever and satirical novel. 

Bexioc (Hilaire) Belinda: A Tale of Affeétion in Youth and Age. 
8vo, boards, cloth back, pp. 128. London, Constable, 1928. 
6s. net. 

In English which is superb, Mr. Belloc tells of the loves of Belinda and Horatio ; 
“ tried as by fire, torn asunder, rejoined, they attained at last to wedded felicity 
under an anceStral roof, until, after the brief accidents of this our mortality, they 
were united forever in Paradise.” 

Boccs (Winifred) The Young Elizabeth. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. 
London, Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

An innocuous and quite delightful piece of comedy. The heroine, a refreshing 
but utterly irresponsible young lady, comes up to London from the country to 
make her fortune, and, after some amusing adventures, she is brought safely to the 
happy ending, guided by that benevolent Providence which invariably looks after 
the heroine of books such as this. 

Dare (Alan) The Guarded Soul. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 
Jenkins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story of two brothers who loved the same woman. 

Dreiser (Theodore) The “Genius.” 8vo, cloth, pp. 792. London, 
Constable, New Uniform Edition, 1928. 10s. net. 

This, the longest, after An American Tragedy, of all Dreiser’s novels, is also 
considered to be his masterpiece. 

Rooke (Irene) The Husbandless Wife. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 252. 
London, Elkin Mathews and Marrot, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story of a wealthy woman who, while still young, marries a middle-aged 
widower, who, having gained control of her fortune, proceeds to spend it. Having 
done this he refuses to divorce his wife who has fallen in love with a man nearer 
her ownage. This plot and its ramifications are adequately worked out. 

Symons (Beryl) The Devine Court Mystery. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. 
London, Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The conventional house, well garnished with a 
family subject to periodical Ww to an ancestress w pears to have been a 
of “ la belle dame sans merci,’’ the served hot. 
Wootr (Virginia) Orlando. A Biography. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, pp. 300. London, Hogarth Press, 1928. 9s. net. 

This biography, which Stretches over three centuries, is imaginative, half 
truth, half fiction. 

JUVENILE. 

CHANNON (E. M.) Expelled from St. Madern’s. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, PP. 254. London, Nisbet, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Story for girls. 

CHAUNDLER (Christine) Meggy Makes Her Mark. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 224. London, Nisbet, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 

A school Story. 

De La Mare (Walter) Come Hither. A Collection of Rhymes and 
Poems for the Young of all Ages. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxviii., 
824. London, Constable, 1928. Leather, 15s. net; cloth, 
tos. 6d. net. 
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Hapatu (Gunby) Carey of Cobhouse. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 286. London, Oxford University Press, 5s. net. 
A school story for boys. 
Harrison (John) The Boy’s Book of the Motor-Cycle. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 160. London, Oxford University Press, 
1928. 5s. net. 


Kearton (Cherry) My Animal Friendships. Illustrated. 4to, cloth, 
pp. 124. London, Arrowsmith, 1928. 5s. net. 


Macpona.p (Zillah K.) The Bluenose Express. LIllustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 136. London, Appleton, 1928. 5s. net. 
The adventures of Hiawatha, a railway engine. 


PorcHer (Mary F. Wickham) Cherique. Frontispiece. Cr. 8Vvo, 
cloth, pp. 204. London, Appleton, 1928. 5s. net. 
An American adventure tale for girls. 


Westati (W. Percival) Everyone’s Book of British Natural History. 
With illustrations and Notes by the Rev. S. N. Sedgwick. Intro- 
duétion by the late Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xvi., 280. London, Religious Tra& Society, New Edition, 
1928. 6s, net. 


Wrmson (Lawrence) Painting Shown to the Children. Illustrated. 
Sm. 8vo, cloth, pp. 140. London, Jack, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 


Wutson (R. N. D.) Sculpture Shown to the Children. Illustrated. 
Sm. 8vo, cloth, pp. 112, 3s. 6d. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Autumn issue of The Book Window, published by Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son, contains among other things a most interesting 
talk with that popular novelist, Jeffery Farnol; an Oober to 
March Programme of Public Lectures arranged at Brisrou Public 
Libraries ; the September issue of the Cxtcaco Public Library 
Book Bulletin; a special souvenir number of the GATESHEAD 
Library Record, which commemorates the centenary of the death 
of Thomas Bewick, who died at Gateshead ; the O&ober number 
of the Ipswicn Library Journal ; a programme of Lectures and 
Literature from Leeps Public Libraries; LeicestER Museum, 
Art Gallery and Library Bulletin for O&ober ; the journal of the 
MANCHESTER and Distri& Library Fellowship—the Manchefter 
Librarian—for October; a Short Account of the NEWCASTLE 
Public Library System ; Norwicw Public Libraries Reader’s Guide, 
Oé€tober to December; the Ontario Library Review, August; 
the Technical Book Review Index for April to June from the 
PrrrspurGH Carnegie Library; the Swinton AND PENDLEBURY 
Public Library Bulletin for tember; Jacques J. Cohen’s 
The Science of Health, published by Messrs. John Bale, Sons and 
Danielson, Ltd. ; a volume in the well-known W.E.B. Outlines 
Series—Trade Unionism To-day, by A. Creech Jones ; and Volume 
VIII. of the Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, 
1927, edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by 
D. Everett and E. Seaton. 
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used as published. 
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